THE  SETTLER'S  PORTION. 
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Liberia  extends  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  North- 
west to  South-east,  lat.  N".  7°  25'  ;  long.  W.  12°  35'  to  lat. 
N.  4°  60'  long.  W.  6.  35 ;  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  miles. 
This  territory  has  been  purchased  by  more  than  twenty  differ- 
ent treaties,  and  in  all  cases  the  natives  have,  without  com- 
pulsion, freely  parted  with  their  title  for  a  satisfactory  price. 
The  extension  towards  the  interior  is  indefinite  and  irregular. 
The  main  solicitude  has  been  to  secure  the  line  of  sea  coast, 
to  connect  the  different  colonies  into  one  Republic,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  slave  trade.  In  some  places,  as  in  Bassa  and  around 
Monrovia,  the  actual  purchases  extend  forty  miles  from  the 
coast,  while  in  many  other  instances  the  coast  chiefs  had  no 
claim  beyond  four  or  five  miles.  The  experience  hitherto  has 
been  that  to  any  desirable  extent  new  acquisitions  can  be  made 
by  purchase  of  the  chiefs  interiorward.  Its  progress  now  is 
towards  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  it  may  eventually,  like 
the  United  States,  reach  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Its  government  resembles  our  own.  It  has  a  President, 
Yice  President,  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  elected 
by  popular  votes,  Supreme  and  other  courts,  justices  of  the 
peace,  a  small  navy  and  a  well  trained  militia,  that  have  been 
tried  and  proved  equal  to  every  occasion.  The  independence 
of  the  Republic  has  been  acknowledged  by  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Europe.  Universal  freedom  prevails  under  its 
jurisdiction.    The  English  is  the  national  language. 

The  native  tribes  within  its  territory  live  mostly  in  their 
own  towns,  subject  to  their  own  headmen  and  their  own 
laws,  yet  amenable  to  the  Liberian  authority — having  all  the 
protection  and  privileges  of  citizens.  A  large  number  have 
become  such,  and  not  a  few  creditably  fill  various  public 
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offices.  School-houses  and  churches,  built  generally  of  brick, 
exist  in  the  different  settlements,  and  are  free  to  Liberian 
and  native  children.  Several  seminaries  are  in  operation  for 
the  more  advanced  scholars  of  both  sexes,  and  a  College  has 
been  established  for  the  thorough  education  and  training 
of  young  men. 

The  climate  is  uniformly  sultry  and  moist ;  but  the  heat  is 
not  excessive,  the  thermometer,  in  the  wet  season,  stands  at 
about  ft  degrees,  and  in  the  dry,  after  sunrise,  at  about  82 
degrees.  The  heat  of  a  summer  day  in  Baltimore  and  Rich- 
mond, is  from  84  to  90  degrees.  So  that  the  heat  of  Liberia 
is  never  insupportable,  and  commonly,  very  comfortably  mo- 
derate. 

The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry.  The  wet  sea- 
son begins  about  the  10th  of  May.  The  latter  part  of  May 
and  whole  of  June  comprise  the  most  rainy  period.  July 
and  August  are,  commonly,  almost  as  dry  as  the  same  months 
in  America,  and  the  weather  is  delightfully  cool.  January, 
February  and  March  are  the  driest.  March  and  April  are 
the  hotest  months. 

Advances  are  making  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
soil  yields  a  rapid  and  encouraging  reward.  A  vast  variety 
of  vegetables,  tropical  fruits,  and  domestic  animals  and  fowls 
are  rapidly  produced.  Excellent  fish  are  in  abundance.  A 
farmer  raised  last  year  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  of  sugar. 
Half  a  million  of  colfee  trees  are  under  cultivation.  Cotton 
is  grown  more  extensively  than  ever  before.  Mineral  wealth 
of  the  richest  qualities  abound.  Thirty  coast  traders  were 
built,  and  are  owned  and  manned  by  the  Liberians,  and  nu- 
merous large  vessels  ply  to  this  country  and  England,  "In 
Liberia,"  remarks  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crommel],  an  highly 
esteemed  educated  colored  minister  who  has  resided  in  the 
Republic  for  several  years,  "  we  have  the  noblest  opportuni- 
ties and  the  greatest  advantages.  We  have  a  country  finely 
watered  in  every  section  by  multitudinous  brooks  and  streams 
and  far  reaching  rivers.    We  have  a  climate  which  needs  but 
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be  educated  and  civilized,  and  tempered  by  the  plastic  and 
curative  processes  of  emigration,  clearances  and  scientific 
farming,  to  be  made  as  fine  and  as  temperate  as  any  land  in 
the  tropics  can  be." 

A  packet  ship,  built  for  the  purpose,  sails  on  the  first  day 
of  May  and  of  November,  for  the  carriage  of  emigrants  and 
their  goods  to  Liberia.  Worthy  colored  people  are  provided 
with  a  comfortable  passage  and  abundant  food  on  the  voyage 
— which  is  made  usually  in  from  thirty  to  forty  days — and. 
support,  medical  attendance  and  a  habitation  for  six  months 
after  arrival,  all  without  charge  or  expectation  of  payment  at 
any  time.  The  Liberian  Republic  gives  each  adult  five  acres 
of  land,  and  an  additional  quantity  according  to  the  number 
of  the  family.  The  settlements  are  all  open  to  new  comers, 
and  they  and  others  can  leave  whenever  they  please,  provided 
they  are  free  from  debt,  and  have  the  means  to  remove.  Citi- 
zenship follows  the  declaration  of  allegiance. 

If  our  colored  population  would  heed  the  voice  of  their  real 
friends,  they  would  certainly  feel  it  beneath  them  to  remain 
among  any  people  where  they  are  thought  in  any  sense  or 
treated  in  any  way  as  an  inferior  race.  A  load  of  public 
opinion  here  weighs  them  down,  and  they  are  obliged  to  en- 
dure invidious  distinctions.  In  Liberia  they  may  have  a  happy 
home — in  their  "father  land" — and  which  is  indeed  a  prolific 
and  beautiful  country.  There  they  may  become  men  of 
education,  wealth  and  power,  and  occupy  that  rank  and  posi- 
tion in  the  great  human  family  which  the  benevolent  Creator 
intended  for  His  creatures. 

Do  they  dread  the  trials  and  troubles  attending  emigration  ? 
They  have  looked  on  the  fair  faces  of  our  countrywomen  and 
their  children,  as  they  bid  the  last  good-bye  to  the  old  home- 
stead, ere  they  departed  for  Oregon,  California,  or  the  fever 
jungles  of  Central  America.  They  see  and  perhaps  encourage 
the  whites  to  brave  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life 
in  every  part  of  this  empire.  A  regiment  which  lately  passed 
through  Philadelphia  is  said  to  contain  the  representatives 
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of  nineteen  different  languages  and  dialects.  An  exchange 
records  the  following,  touching  the  arrival  from  abroad  of  the 
members  of  a  religious  denomination  : — 

"  Lutheran  Emigration. — With  the  arrival  of  every  train 
upon  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  long  files  of  Norwegian 
emigrants  who  have  come  via  Liverpool  and  Quebec,  come 
pouring  up  Dearborn  street,  gazing  curiously  and  hopefully 
about  in  their  new  Land  of  Promise.  More  than  2,500  have 
arrived  by  that  route  within  the  last  two  weeks,  and  passage 
has  been  engaged  for  12,000  this  season.  There  are  many 
gray-haired  men,  as  well  as  young  children,  among  them,  and 
all  are  attired  neatly,  especially  the  women,  with  their  snow- 
white  'kerchiefs  about  their  heads.  They  are  bound  for 
Winona,  Red  Wing,  Breed's  Landing,  and  other  points  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota." 

And  yet  our  colored  residents  ignore  higher  aims  than  can 
ever  inspire  them  in  this  land,  disdain  incurring  even  one-tenth 
of  the  hardships  that  moulded  our  own  fathers  into  greatness, 
and  spurn  the  disinterested  and  liberal  offers  of  a  home  and 
nationality,  together  with  gratuitous  means  of  attaining  them, 
and  the  holy  motives  of  effecting  the  regeneration  of  a  waiting 
continent  !  Providence  only  knows  how  the  present  national 
crisis  will  affect  the  four  and  a  half  millions  of  the  race  in  our 
land-  Our  hope  is  that  the  mighty  movement  will  contribute 
to  their  great  benefit,  and  Africa  be  richly  blessed  in  the  re- 
turn of  her  dispersed  children  laden  with  the  fruits  of  civili- 
zation and  the  Gospel. 
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